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and they are taking their place in the moral 
warfare of our time in a way that inspires 
hope in all wellwishers for our common coun- 
try." 

Albert E. Eoge. 
Northfield, Minn. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sirs: — 

I send you the following list of odd- 
ly-pronounced, or perhaps better oddly-spell- 
ed, proper names in the hope that it may lead 
to two results : the completion of the list, 
which as here given has been made up of 
jottings as personal intercourse or quotations 
in books etc., brought them to my knowledge; 
and besides this, I hope that some keener eye 
than mine may discover some law or laws 
governing the astounding violence done to 
some of these names. Such a discovery 
would be of the utmost interest and import- 
ance. 

Written. Pronounced. 



Abergavenay 


Abergaven 


Ayscough 


Askew 


Barfreestone 


Barston 


Bartholomew 


Battlemore 


Beaconsfield 


Beckonsfielcl 


Beauchamp 


Beecham 


Beauclerk 


Boclare 


Beauvoir 


Beever 


Berkeley 


Barclay 


Bethune 


Beaton 


Bicester 


Bister 


Blount 


Blunt 


Blythe 


Bly 


Boughton 


Bawton 


Brougham 


Broom 


Buchan 


Buckan 


Burghersh 


Burgwash — Burrish 


Cavendish 


Caudish 


Cholmondeley 


Chumley 


Circencester 


Cicester 


Cockburn 


Coburn 


Coke 


Cook 


Colquhoun 


Cohoon 


Coutts 


Coots 


Dalziel 


Dee-al 


Davenport 


Devenport 


Derby 


Darby 


D'Eresby 


D'Esrby 


Des Voeux 


De Van 



Written. 


Pronounced. 


Devereux 


Devereu 


Duchesne 


Ducane — Dukarn 


Froude 


Flood 


Geoghegan 


Gaygan 


Glamis 


Glams 


Gloucester 


Gloster 


Gower 


Gore 


Hawarden 


Hardening — Harden 


Heathcote 


Hethcut 


Hereford 


Harford 


Hertford 


Harford 


Hemes 


Harris 


Hobart 


Hubbard 


Houghton 


Hoton 


Hume 


Home 


Johnston 


Johnson 


Ker 


Carr 


Knollys 


Knowles 


Leicester 


Lester 


Leveson-Gower 


Lewson-Gore 


Lyndhurst 


Lynehurst 


Lyveden 


Livden 


Mackay 


Mackie 


Mainwaring 


Mannering 


Marjoribanks 


Marchbanks 


Mahown 


Mahone 


Menzies 


Minges 


Milnes 


Mills 


Mohun 


Moon 


Molyneux 


Mulnix — Molinooks 


Montgomery 


Mungumery 


McLeod 


Macloud 


Puleston 


Pilston 


Raleigh 


Rawley 


Reay 


Ray 


Ruthven (scotice) 


Riven 


Sandys 


Sands 


Strachan 


Strawn 


St. Clair 


Sinclair — Sinkler 


St. John 


Sinjon 


St. Leger 


Silliger 


St. Maur 


Seymour 


Theobald 


Tibbald 


Tollemache 


Talmadge — Talmash 


Trotterscliffe 


Trosley 


Vaughan Sc Strahan 


Vawn A Strawn 


Waldegrave 


Walgrave 


Wemyss 


Weems 


Worcester 


Worster 



M. Schele De Vere. 



University of Virginia. 
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Sirs : — 

I cannot, I fear, explain all Mr. 
Browne's Scotch puzzles ; but some of them I 
think I can. 

Myance is simply Fr. moyens=means. 
Netherit, better Nidderit, pinched or awry. 
Nok, better Nock, spindlehead. Snock is a 

common word for nose or bill now. 
Sewane, is, I take it, Savin or Sabine. 
Thraff-caik is _j^a.^-cake. We still speak of 

T'/tra^'-drinks. 
Enchaip, like Encheip, is plainly of French 

origin. The original word must be 

Enchapper. 
Figonale is a puzzle which I have tried to 
solve before now ; but in vain. 



Thomas Davidson. 



Orange, N. J. 



I am greatly obliged to Mr. Davidson. At 
the time I made the query, I had not receiv- 
ed Donaldson's Supplement to Jamieson. 
Donaldson's explanations of tough words 
are too often inferential, but sometimes 
plausible, as when he deduces figonale from 
Fr. figue, and explains it as " fig-basket." 
"Netherit as a nok," he takes to mean 
" gnarled as an oak " — not a good guess, for 
an owl's beak is not gnarled. Mr. Davidson 
is happier, if a spindlehead be bent or crook- 
ed. "Thraff-caik" as a light or leavened 
cake, is no doubt correct. 

I should be glad to be favored with Mr. 
Davidson's explanation of this line from Hol- 
land : — 

"Thus wycit he the walentyne thraly and thrawin." 

I have my interpretation, but am by no 
means sure of it. 

W. H. B. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



P. S. — Apropos of Scottish etymologies, I have just seen a 
specimen page of Dr. Mackay's Dictionary of Lowland 
Scotch. In this one page he is inclined to derive "bang" 
from Gael, ban, a woman; actually derives "beacon'' 
from Gael, beachan; defines "barmkin " and "barbican" 
as " a watch-tower on a castle," and tells us that Shake- 
speare uses Tybert as the name of a cat. 

W. H. B. 



Thraf-caik. 

The above discussion of thraf-caik has 
not, as I think, led to the right conclusion. 
The whole mystery of the odd word thraf is 
at once dispelled when we remind ourselves 
of the Middle English therf oi which thraf is 
but a dialectal variant (cf. Scottish tharf thairf 
which will be mentioned below) ; and therf 
takes us back to the Anglo-Saxon peorf, 
which means primarily ' lacking in something ' 
(pear/, I need ; German diirfen), and corre- 
sponds to the German derb. The special 
uses of this adjective must at all times have 
been various, applied, for example, to milk it 
denoted ' skimmed ' (Cockayne, Leechdoms), 
but the application that is of importance here, 
is revealed in the uniformity with which Anglo- 
Saxon, Middle English, O. H. G. and M. H. 
G. Glosses define pearf (per/) and derb with 
azymus ; from Aelfric to Wiclif, moreover, the 
unleavened bread of the Passover is peorf 
hldf and perf breed. That peorf, perf as 
applied to bread and dough therefore to a late 
period of Middle English meant 'unleavened,' 
is shown by the entry in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum p. 490: " therf, wythe owte sowre 
dowe, azimus " (cf. also Reliquiae Antiquas I, 
p. 6 ; and Catholicon Anglicum p. 381, note 
2); and the M. H. G. derbe-brot, derpkuoche, 
derpteic, etc., supply an exact parallel. But 
the correspondence between the German and 
English uses of these words does not end 
here. There was an easy transition from 
azymus to panis densus, and thence to any 
heavy or coarse kind of bread ; derbes brot is 
to-day not an unleavened loaf, but any sort of 
coarse bread in distinction from the finer and 
white varieties. In English the same develop- 
ment of meanings seems to have taken place, 
an assumption that enables us to understand 
a passage in Piers the Plowman (A. pass. 
VII, 269) where perf-cake must mean a cheap 
and coarse product, better defined in the B 
and C texts by ' an hauer cake,' and ' a cake of 
otes ' (cf. Mr. Skeat's note). It is highly prob- 
able then that the ' uplandis and the burges 
Mous ' of Henryson regaled themselves on 
some coarse kind of bread, perhaps an oaten 
loaf, which by them would be esteemed quite 
dainty enough. 

It will now be preceived how derb in Modern 
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